How well do you mispel? Joke books are full of} 
stories about the dumb but beautiful secretaries wha 
misspell words and thereby entertain their bosses. || 
For example, there's the one about this army officer 
who had dictated to his young secretary a letter in wh} 
the words "intelligence officer" were used twice. T 
secretary, not familiar with military terms, typed //f 
Mintelligent officer.) the oriicer who had dictated| 
the letter roared at the secretary: "Look at this! | 
Whoever heard of an intelligent officer!" 

We hope you'll read with concern the article wh] 
Art Keeney has written for YOUTH magazine (pages 12-1] 
about the spelling situation in this country and wha 
his and other newspapers are trying to do about it. # 
Betts Abel gives us some good advice on page 15, too| 

In the future, let's remember the motto: THIMK | 


“Mr. Jones, I didn’t take any notes today 
during class. Could you summarize your 
lecture in two sentences?”’’ 
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—Olympie courier — 


school closed 
— gone to 


the Olympics 


Jim Martin’s report from Squaw Valley >>> 


Q 
v0 


School 

closed 

—gone to 

the Olympics! 


ae are a poppin’ up at Tahoe- 
Truckee High School, the clos- 
est such unit to Squaw Valley, as 
the time of the 1960 Olympic Win- 
ter Games approaches. About the 
only one who’s not planning to be 
busy during game time in Febru- 
ary is the truant officer and he’s got 
a good excuse. School will be dis- 
missed during the entire game pe- 
riod and no one is expected to at- 
tend classes. 

Excitement has been mounting in 
this small California mountain com- 
munity near Lake Tahoe ever since 
the International Olympic Commit- 
tee selected Squaw Valley as the 
site for the 1960 events. As the 
opening day draws near and the en- 
tire area completes final prepara- 
tions to put its best foot forward to 
visitors from the rest of the world, 
the kids of Tahoe-Truckee High are 
fairly radiating with Olympic fever. 
After all, not only will the spotlight 
of the athletic world center directly 
on their hometown, many will be 
active participants in all the fun and 
flurry of the winter sports extrava- 
ganza. 

Some of the more fortunate ones 
will have jobs working at the Games 


where they will be able to see th 
first hand. | 

“It’s pretty nice getting pa| 
watch the Olympics” agree | 
who share honors in this cate: 

Others will be employed at 
ous spots of the specially-constrt 
Olympic Village—the reception 
ter, ski “hut,” post office. Of cay 
they plan to see as much as pos 
during their off duty hours. Ay 
will be attending as paid spectel 
while many will spend their 7 
tion just loafing and taking it | 

Whatever their plans, ever 
agrees that it will be the chane 
a lifetime to participate in an i) 
national event of such magni 
and that it’s a wonderful opp) 
nity to meet people from all | 
the world. 

More than 1000 athletes fror 
nations are expected at Squaw 
ley—the largest contingent in 
Winter Games’ history. And s 
35,000 winter sports enthusiasts 
anticipated for each of the 11 
of competition. The Winter Gz 
are comparatively new and folle 
the revival of the Olympic Gz 
by some 30 years, in 1924. No 
a quarter of a century (1932) 
the United States played host. | 

The decision of the govi 
board of Tahoe-Truckee % 
School to suspend classes during 
month of February was influet 


-a number of factors. Besides the 
vious cultural and educational ad- 
ntages of allowing students to wit- 
ss the actual Games and. what 
ppens to the economy of an area 
zen an Olympic invasion hits, 
sre are several others. 

From a practical standpoint, Dis- 
et Superintendent John Corbin 
plained that it would have been 
‘tually impossible to meet school 
s schedules with the 30 to 40 
jusand extra people in the area. 
“We think the opportunity is too 
eat to pass up for everybody con- 
med,” revealed Jack Felte, Presi- 
at of the Board of Trustees. “The 
ls and parents should be free to 
over and see things.” 

How about the students of Tahoe- 
ickee High? What’s their reac- 


“IT feel that we are really quite 
nored to represent the United 
tes at such a great event as the 


Judy Fanger and Varien Frey are among 
Squaw Valley teens who will join others in 
playing host to more than 30,000 Olympic 


visitors. 


Olympics,” said Varien Frey, a jun- 
ior who serves as Assistant Student 
Body Treasurer. She also explained 
that she felt conditions will be rather 
mixed up and trying due to the 
great influx of people. 

“T would say that the good points 
and bad points even each other out,” 
she hedged. 

Student Body Treasurer Judy 
Fanger also recognized the effect of 
the new developments on the “old 
look” of the mountains. In prepa- 
ration for the Games, new modern 
facilities have been built—an 11,000 
seat ice arena, 400-meter speed skat- 
ing oval, other rinks and winter 
sports areas, housing and eating fa- 
cilities, and a chapel (built by the 
United Church of Christ). 

Judy expressed the opinion that 
many people consider the Olympic 
Games an unwanted event because 


of the changes brought about in the >> 


once sleepy mountain community. 


Among the ranks of press couriers at the 
will be Trent Giannini 
Life and Sports Illustrated) and Cheer- 


Olympics 


leader Sherry Thatcher. 


“Personally, though, I feel it is 
a wonderful opportunity to see the 
Games and meet people from al! 
over the world.” 

The reaction was nothing but en- 
thusiasm from Trent Giannini, an- 
other junior, and it is easy to under- 
stand why. Trent, an accomplished 
skier has been offered a job as 
courier for Life and Sports [ilus- 
trated, a position he held during the 
North American Championships at 
Squaw Valley last February. As a 
main part of his ski courier duties, 
Trent rushed messages and film 
from the photographers on the slopes 
to the Olympic Press Building. 

“I believe that the coming of the 
Olympics to Squaw Valley is a won- 
derful thing and a tremendous op- 
portunity for the natives of this area 
and to people from all over the 
United States,” he explained. “The 
presence of the VIII Olympic Win- 
ter Games in the United States 
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should bring friendlier foreign | 
lations.” 

Another student who worked 4 
precs courier during the Na 
Americans is Sherry Thatcl! 
peppy cheer leader. She too, } 
join the ranks of press couriers’ 
tie Olympics. 

Because of frequent attendance 
other ski meets, Sherry has me 
lot of the racers and is looking : 
ward to seeing some familiar fa 
at the Games. 

“It’s a good thing. I’m rez 
looking forward to it. Except for 
the people and tourists, that 
Tourists are the worst drivers 
earth,” she confided. 

Another matter that bothers 1 
active ski miss is the effect 
Olympics have had on the Far W. 
ern Junior Compctition schol 
the 1960 season. “They sure 
fouled things up.” 

For a while there was an e 


ser link between the student body 
d the 1960 Olympics. One of 
‘ir own members, 16-year-old Jim- 
e Heuga, was a member of the 
S. Men’s Alpine training squad. 
A skier since he was but 214 
ars old, Jimmie has been skiing in 
mpetition for over eight years. 
eause of his fine showing with the 
r Western Ski Association he was 
ected for the training squad and 
t out only when the final selec- 
ms were made at Aspen, Colorado, 
December. 
The youthful schussboom veteran 
lained that he was looking for- 
rd to the Games, but that he ac- 
ly wasn’t too excited. 
‘It’s not going to do you any good 
you get excited,” he explained, 
playing the calm that comes with 
ny years of competition. 
‘Some people say that the Olym- 
s will bring better human rela- 
ns between the countries,” he 
at on. “I feel that the athletes 
ye always been friendly and it 
rer seems to change the difference 
ween countries.” 
Although classes will be dis- 
sed, the campus will be far from 
erted. Over 250 members of the 
ifornia Highway Patrol will be 
iened to keep things moving in 
»area and they will make the 
Pesto their headquarters. 

ou might say we'll have cops 
our campus in copious quanti- 
.’ quoted one wag. 


Any way you look at it, February, 
1960, is going to be a month long 
remembered in Squaw Valley. Even 
the dismay of having to sacrifice 
most of the other vacation periods 
(the time lost during February will 
be made up during the rest of the 
year) has failed to dampen the ris- 
ing wave of Olympic fervor at 
Tahoe-Truckee High, where there’s 
a real tingle of elation at the pros- 
pect of being able to say, “School’s 


Closed—Gone to the Olympics.” 
VvVYV 


Squaw Valley’s own Jim Heuga, 16, 
was a member of the U. S. training 
squad, but lost out in the final 
selections last month. 


with malice toward none; 
Nth charity for all.....” 


NGRY young people poured into 
|. Steinplatz Square, West Berlin, 
flier this month. Ignoring freez- 
x weather, more than 10,000 Ger- 
im youth were demonstrating 
ainst recent outbursts of anti-Jew- 
| vandals and swastika-painting 
te-mongers who were plaguing the 
est German Republic. 

Their banners read: “Nazis Get 
it,” “Put an End to Race Hatred,” 
top Anti-Semitism,” and “Expel 
> Nazis from the Classroom.” Both 
otestant and Catholic groups 
ned other youth organizations in 
» torchlight parade to protest 
ainst the anti-Semitic incidents. 

Addressing the quiet crowd, 
achim Lipschitz, head of West 


A New York City police- 
man uses chemicals to 
remove swastika painted 
on wall of synagogue 
on Fifth Ave. 


sorches and signs 
mg ‘Nazis Get Out” 
ring anti-Nazi dem- 
stration earlier this 
mth. 


porches youth car- 


Berlin’s police, praised them for de- 
fending the honor of German youth. 
“Up until now,” he said, “the 
world has had confidence in this 
youth and it is up to us not to cause 
this confidence to wobble.” 
Triggered by the defacing of a 
Cologne synagogue, a wave of anti- 
Jewish and pro-Nazi incidents had 
spread throughout West Germany to 


London, Paris, Oslo, Vienna, Ant- Add 


werp, Parma (Italy), Argentina, 


New York, Harrisburg, Marshall- 
town (la.), and other places. 

Who is at fault? What’s it all 
mean? 

Some say it is a teen-age fad like 
rock ’n’ roll, the hoola hoop, or 
“Kilroy was here!” Others say the 
acts are communist inspired to em- 
barrass the West. Others say that 
the Nazis are on the rise again. Stull 
others say they are unrelated acts of 
vandalism. While others say that 
these acts of desecration are an ex- 
pression of normally-hidden anti- 
Jewish feelings breaking out in the 
open. 

Whatever the explanation, these 
acts of hate are wrong. And decent 
people everywhere—like the mob of 
West German youth—are denounc- 
ing these deeds as evil. 


in future issues of YOUTH 


And it is happening right here 
home. 

In Columbus, Ohio, police oll 
three college students who confes 
to painting a swastika on a Jew) 
center on the campus of Ohio Sti} 
University. ‘| 

“We had no anti-Semitic act | 
in mind,” said the students. “T| 
idea struck us after we had bq 
drinking in neighborhood bars.” 

The cueien is a symbol of w 
at his lowest. Most young peopl i 
day are too young to remember 
disgrace which this symbol brou, 
to all of us. Too many of us hal 
forgotten the gas chambers, piles 
bodies, walking skeletons, and mi 
of barbed wire. ! 

The current acts of vandaliil 
may have the opposite effect than | 


| 
| 


*““Mopey Dick—the great wild wail-l-I-l-1!” 
Sound fishy? It’s Bill Styles again! 


Teens inside Russia 


YOUTH ’s exclusive photos of Soviet teen life 


“What life has taught me” 


Jackie Robinson and Eleanor Roosevelt share their thoughts 


Basketball is for girls, too! 


Iowa champs seek to repeat 


‘ 


Selecting the college for YOU! 
YOUTH’s special college chart to guide you 
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Tinally hoped for by its perpetra- 
tes, says Dr. Visser ’t Hooft of the 
World Council of Churches. “These 
¥ts of vandalism will awaken hua- 
@eds of thousands of Christians to 
» fact that anti-Semitism is stil] a 
#nger and that they must take a 
Psitive attitude toward the Jewish 
99 

Ba Cmiatrists feel that some acts 
} desecration are the work of mal- 
#ljusted persons who hope to soothe 
vixed-up minds and pent-up fears 
}- violence against others they 
fame for their troubles. 

People hate what they fear. And 
fany people learn their prejudices 
rough absorbing those prejudices 
lat surround them. Each of us 
reds to look at himself. What do 
e fear and why? Are we to 
ame? Or do we excuse our own 
iults by blaming others? Are we 
aught in a vicious circle of preju- 
ice? Do we try to free others from 
‘ar and misunderstanding? Do we 
vercome fears with facts? Or do 
e make others the victims of gos- 
p, jokes, and falsehoods because of 
1eir religion or race or national- 
y? Do we use our influence to 
yunteract prejudice? Do we try to 
row in our understanding of 
thers ? 

Good will starts with you, with 
yur crowd, with your home, with 
* church, with your community, 
me before it. reaches the nation 
ad the world. But it starts with 
ou. vVvVY 


OUR 
COVER 
STORY 


A big snow job is needed when 
you play host to the Olympic 
Winter Games. Imagine the em- 
barrassment of the Squaw Valley 
chamber of commerce if the ac- 
cumulation of snowfall is light in 
two weeks from now when skiers and 
skaters from all over the world con- 
verge on this natural amphitheater 
in the heart of America's highest 
mountain range—the Sierra Ne- 
vada. Squaw Valley probably got 
its name a century ago when the 
first white explorers and trappers 
found the Washoe Indian women 
and children camped there in the 
summertime while the braves 
foraged food in the mountains. In 
the winter, however, the Washoe 
were forced into the Nevada des- 
erts by the valley's 450-inch yearly 
snowfall. The surrounding mountains 
often proved a dead end for many 
wagon trains which blundered there 
enroute to California. 


ty 


Twice Betty Jo Abel of Canton, O., went to the finals in t} 
National Spelling Bee. Urged on by her parents (left) af 
winning the local crown, Betty Jo (No. 11) was among t| 

1959 finalists when Denver’s Joel Montgomery (No. 5% 
became national chami 


2 bees in her 


Nie are a newspaperman’s 
stock in trade. In our profes- 


sion there are times when a mis- 
spelled name or word can cost a re- 
porter or editor a lot of anxious mo- 
ments—and maybe even his repu- 
lation or his job. And so it’s only 
natural that newspapers and news- 
papermen are extremely aware not 
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bonne 
by Art Keene 


only of the importance of knowin 
how to spell correctly, but of tk 
low position spelling holds in on 
present scale of education. 

Today we've got television, j 
airliners that fly faster than son 
rockets that circle the moon. Bi 
none of these things is going to ¢ 
us any good unless we human bein; 


# learn to communicate with each 
Yer more and better. And more 
jn ever, it’s the printed word that 
do the job. That’s why our 
per, the Canton (Ohio) Reposi- 
y, is one of the sponsors of the 
ional Spelling Bee. 

And that’s where Betty Jo 
etts) Abel enters the scene. At 
age of 15, petite, dark-haired 
I:ts is something of a celebrity. 
a time last summer she was one 
jthe most photographed personal- 
hs in the Canton area. She is a 
lebrity because she is one of the 
ven best spellers in the United 
htes (including Alaska). It was 
tts’ second try for the national 
wn. 
Betts, who enjoys sports, school, 
d fellows, has an exhausting sup- 
y of energy (just ask me — my 
fe and I were with her in Wash- 
ston, D. C.) and is indefatigable 
ok it up) when it comes to follow- 
g through on something. (More 
,out this later.) She’s a member 
the school choir, active in Girl 
Louts, a student council representa- 
ve, secretary of her freshman class, 
ri-Y chaplain, member of Job’s 
aughters, and a former cheerleader 
id president of the local chapter of 
e Junior Red Cross. She’s inter- 
ted in the study of languages. As 
Bpicline she makes most of her 
i Clothes. 

Betts, her mother and father, Mr. 
id Mrs. Owen F. Abel, Jr., and her 


five brothers and a sister live in 
North Canton, Ohio, where Betts at- 
tends high school. She and her fam- 
ily are active members of Grace 
United Church of Christ (ER) 
in Canton. Said Rev. H. C. Keller- 
meyer, her pastor, “It has always 
been an inspiration to see Betts sit- 
ting in the front pew of the sanctu- 
ary along with her parents and the 
other six members of her family. 
This tie was broken only when her 
brother, Richard, left for college last 
fall.” 

Betts, who is active in Youth Fel- 
lowship, recently was one of the 
speakers at the church’s annual 
Christmas Eve candle-lighting ser- 
vice, which was sponsored by the 
young people. 

When I took over as Canton Re- 
pository bee director in 1958, Betts 
was already an experienced hand at 
spelling bees. At that time Betts 
had already won her way into the 
charmed circle of Canton area 
youngsters who competed for the 
chance to represent the newspaper 
and the area in the Washington 
finals. But, as a sixth grader in the 
1957 bee, the North Canton girl did 
not make the local winner’s circle. 

A year later, in 1958, Betts re- 
peated as her homeroom, class, 
school and school district champ and 
went on to annex the area title. 

In 1958, our first year together, 
Betts, lacking some of the poise her 
older competitors in Washington 
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possessed, lost out in the fourth 
round of competition and finished 
o3rd in the contest. Her loss was 
due more to “nerves” than lack of 
knowledge but it meant a new be- 
ginning right from scratch. 

Last year, after winning her 
way once again to the national 
finals, the petite brunette fought her 
way through a mountain of words, 
flash bulbs, and anxious moments to 
finish seventh in the national com- 
petition. 

Before we go further, perhaps you 
want to measure your own spelling 
ability against that of a champ. 
Here are a few of the words Betts 
had to spell in order to win seventh 
place in the 1959 national competi- 
tion: meadow, heiress, intangible, 
punitive, accede, litigiosity, fictile, 
rhododendron, supercilious, aerody- 
namics, carburetant, triumvirate, 
soliloquy, and endogenous. 


In front of the 
Capitol, Betty Jo 
discusses a brochure 
with her congress- 
man, Rep. Frank 

T. Bow. 


If you can pronounce, or defil 
“cacolet” you may be real chaj 
pionship material since that is 
word missed by Betts in the | 
rounds of the 32nd National Bee I | 
June. 1 

Can you honestly say that yj 
could have handled the woy 
above? If so, it is possible that yj 
could have stayed step for step wi 
Betts on the stage in Washingto} 
Mayflower Hotel as she vied with | 
other young people, 15 years of 4 
and under, in the national compd 
tion last June. | 

The National Spelling Bee, | 
educational promotion now in | 
33rd year, is administered | 
Scripps-Howard Newspapers, by 
and sponsored by leading ney 
papers in the United States. 

The Bee’s primary purpose is 
foster the study of spelling on t 
part of young people through co 


i 
| 
j 


Vily, but material of all kinds. 


» do so. 


2 them whenever possible. 


stitive experience. The original 
eld of possible winners is 5,000,000 
rong yet only 70 boys and girls, 
»presenting 70 daily papers and 
reir areas, make it to the grand 
nals. 

Preparation for the National Bee, 
hich is always held during the first 
eek of June in Washington, begins 
s soon as the Christmas holidays 
re past. 

At this time the participating 
ewspapers begin to talk spelling 
nd begin to aid in scheduling elim- 
vation bees in the territory assigned 
iem by National Bee headquarters 
1 New York. 
gVinning a chance at the Wash- 
a competition is no little feat. 
n Betts’ case it meant that for two 
ears in a row she was the best 


iow to become a champion speller... 
TBETTY JO ABEL lists the following five pointers which guided 


sr to her spelling honors, and which could be used by others who 
7sh to be spelling champs. or iust good spellers: 
\1. Read a great deal. It need not be heavy material, neces- 


12. Understand what you read and make it a practice not to 
'p over the big words, but rather to look them up, learn their 
meaning, and be sure you can re-use them yourself if called upon 


3. Keep a continuing list of the words you have learned and 


'4. Learn word derivations or root words. This will not only aid 
4, better spelling but will be of aid later in life when foreign 
inguage becomes a high school or college necessity. 

'5. Don't concentrate so hard on spelling that other interests are 
}glected. Live a well-rounded life, even when cramming for the 
hampionship, and the speller will do better, be more relaxed. 


speller among more than 80,000 ele- 
mentary school students in the Can- 
ton area. 

For their trouble, the winners re- 
ceive prizes and gifts at every level 
of competition. Betts, for example, 
has won three expensive reference 
books for simply appearing three 
times in The Repository finals. In 
addition, for winning the local news- 
paper's crown twice, she has been 
awarded two sets of the Encyclope- 
dia Britannica, two portable type- 
writers, two solid gold medals, and 
two one-week-all-expense trips to 
Washington, D. C. At the same 
time, her school, for the two years 
she has been champion, has had, 
free of charge, its pick of Encyclo- 
pedia Britannica films and, follow- 
ing her second win, gained perma- 
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nent possession of a rotating trophy 
provided by the paper. 

In national competition Betts has 
taken home cash prizes of $25 and 
$100. Had she won either time in 
the national bee she would have 
added $1000 to her earnings plus a 
huge trophy, a trip to New York, an 
appearance on a nationwide tele- 
vision show, a chance to appear on 
a TV quiz show and a movie con- 
tract. 

The Bee finals last a week. 
The newspaper champ is accom- 
panied to Washington by her news- 
paper representative and his wife as 
the official newspaper party. Betts’ 
parents also made the two trips with 
her. Travel is by air and for the 
first three days of “Bee Week” most 
of the time is taken up with sched- 
uled sightseeing trips, parties and 
entertainment. 

On Thursday and Friday of the 
week the bee takes place. Of the 70 
contestants 50 are usually eliminated 
the first day. As they miss they 
leave the stage. On the second day 
of competition the words become in- 
creasingly more difficult and more 
and more time is consumed by each 
contestant as he or she faces the mi- 
crophone and cameras that dot the 
auditorium. 

Tension mounts. The corps of 70 
or more newsmen and women cover- 
ing the event for their home town 
papers or wire services feel the ten- 
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sion as well as do the spellers. 
no time is a slip of tongue allo 
in spelling competition and it 
here, under this enormous str 
that poise stands out. 

For the most part it is honest sh 
that earns the champion’s croy 
Of course, there is always the chat 
that a speller might be given a we 
he or she is not familiar with, m 
it and then find that the next | 
words on the list are old frieni 
But this chance is shared equally | 
all contestants. 

Part of the fun of the Bee 
the chance to meet boys and girls, 
different personalities and bac 
grounds. The champ, Joel Mo 
gomery, of Denver, Colo., a 5’ 
seventh grader, came from a spec 
Denver class that specializes | 
phonetics and which has turned ¢ 
one national champ and one « 
champ in the past three years. 
1957 Sandra Owen of Canton shar 
the crown with Dana Bennett 
Denver when neither girl could 
spelled down. 

Margaret Tantia, representing 1 
Arizona Republic of Phoenix, v 
of Japanese descent and posses: 
more bounce to the ounce than a 1 
of Mexican jumping beans. Val 
Launags could not speak English 
years ago. He was at home y 
Latvian, Swedish, and Cormaril 
knew no English when he came 
Lancaster, Pa., in 1953. 


——— 


| Spelling is not a “natural” 
Mill. It takes work. Some people 
ve natural born athletes, but very 
jpw are natural born spellers. Many 
}re born with an aptitude for spell- 
mg but this aptitude must be devel- 
sped and therein lies the main rea- 
on for the National Spelling Bee. 


| During the three years that Betts 
vas in the spelling limelight she 
oncentrated on two things—read- 
ng and understanding. In a few 
ases memory played an important 
vart. Betts began preparing herself 
or the 1959 bee the minute she left 
he stage after her failure during the 
958 contest in Washington. Dur- 
ng the year she steadily increased 
ver vocabulary. There were daily 
fessions with the dictionary. Even 
m the family vacation, the diction- 
ma went along. It’s a good estimate 
t Betts is now familiar with about 


200,000 words. 
We can’t all be spelling 


Betty Jo is active at Grace 

Church, Canton, where she 
recently spoke at a youth- 

sponsored service. 


champs. But with proper applica- 
tion we all can be masters of the 
written words that form our daily 
vocabulary. Next time you write a 
letter or a theme for school, go back 
over it. Check the words you mis- 
spelled. And how about the words 
you didn’t use for fear you would 
misspell them ? 

One college professor stated re- 
cently that students shy away from 
science courses, even though they 
are in every way qualified, simply 
because they are afraid of the “big” 
words they would have to spell. 


For high schoo] students who are 
planning on college, spelling is vital. 
And for those of you who do not 
plan to attend college, it’s equally 
important. Whether in the business 
field or the social sphere, spelling 
can be the difference between fail- 
ure and success. So take a bee from 
Betts’ bonnet and learn how to 


S-P-E-L-L. vVvvV 
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| ENJOY life because I am endlessly 
interested in people and_ their 
growth. My interest leads me con- 
tinually to widen my knowledge of 
people, and this in turn compels me 
to believe that the normal human 
heart is born good. That is, it is 
born sensitive and feeling, eager to 
be approved and to approve, hungry 
for simple happiness and the chance 
to live. It neither wishes to be killed 
nor to kill. If through circumstances 
it is overcome by evil, it never be- 
comes entirely evil. There remain 
in it elements of good, however re- 
cessive, which continue to hold the 
possibility of restoration. 
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what life hai 
| 


| 
| 
| 
: 
| 
| 
| 


taught me: 


I believe in human beings but r 
faith is without sentimentality. 
know that in environments of unce¢ 
tainty, fear and hunger, the hum 
being is dwarfed and shaped wit 
out his being aware of it, just as t 
plant struggling under a stone dc 
not know its own condition. Or 
when the stone is removed can 
spring up freely into the light. B 
the power to spring up is inherel 
and only death puts an end to it. 

I feel no need for any other fai 
than my faith in human beings. F 
Confucius of old, I am so absor 
in the wonder of earth and the | 
upon it that I cannot think 


yaven and the angels. I have 
hough for this life. If there is no 
ther life, then this has been enough 
make it worth being born, myself 
/human being. 
) With so profound a faith in the 
aman heart and its power to grow 
»ward the light, I find here reason 
id cause enough for hope and con- 
dence in the future of mankind. 
the common sense of people will 
arely prove to them someday that 
hutual support and cooperation are 
nly sensible for the security and 
appiness of all. 
Such faith keeps me continually 
»ady and purposeful with energy to 
what one person can _ toward 
japing the énvironment, I believe, 
» based upon the necessity for secu- 
ity and friendship. 
I take heart in the promising fact 
iat the world contains food supplies 
rient for the entire earth popu- 
on. Our knowledge of medical 
sience is already sufficient to im- 
rove the health of the whole hu- 


i 


the human race 


man race. Our resources in educa- 
tion, if administered on a world 
scale, can lift the intelligence of the 
race. All that remains is to discover 
how to administer, upon a world 
scale, the benefits which some of us 
already have. To return to my sim- 
ile, the stone must be rolled away. 
This, too, can be done, as a sufh- 
cient number of human beings come 
to have faith in themselves and in 
each other. Not all will have such 
faith at the same moment, but there 
is a growing number who have the 
faith. Half a century ago no one 
had thought of world food, world 
health, world education. Many are 
thinking today. of these things. In 
the midst of possible world war, of 
wholesale destruction, I find my 
only questien is this: Are there 
enough people who now believe? Is 
there time enough left for the wise 
to act? It is a contest between ig- 
norance and death, or wisdom and 


life. My faith in humanity stands 
firm. vVvY 
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“All 
the 
way 


Doc 


jie points behind and well into the third 
quarter. . . . Riverview fans glanced anxiously 
at the clock. Not much time left to close the gap. 
... This game was a “must.” A win for Riverview 
meant they would enter the state tournament. A loss 
and it would be all over. 

Dr. T., stationed in the front row, tried hard to 
appear cheerful. This was the high school history 
teacher’s last year. A born leader’ and a man of 
immense ability, Dr. T. had turned down an offer 
of $25,000 yearly in industry to teach at Riverview 
High. Now, some 35 years later, he was the victim 
of an incurable illness. 

No one knew who started it. Faintly at first, then 
gathering momentum until the gym rocked with the 
cheer: “All the way for Doc, all the way for 
Doerner 

The team “got hot,” stopped pressing, and gained 
control of the ball. Riverview won that game and 
went “all the way for Doc” in the tournament. 

A sports writer, who got wind of it, asked the 
team captain what “all the way for Doc” meant. 
Was it a psychological weapon? “No, sir. It’s just 
that the guy has worked for us and believed in us, 
and we wanted to concentrate on that.” 

It’s not being sentimental or gushy to state that, 
in order to be an effective high school teacher you 
must have a deep belief in youth. It is a belief ex- 
pressed not only in terms of personal sacrifice but 
sometimes in the difficult act of requiring a youth 
to do what is best for him at the time. 

“T don’t think,” a veteran high school teacher 
told me recently, “you can fool most high school 
students; they know if you’re really interested in 
your profession, or if it’s just a second best. The 
basic requirement is to have a genuine, practical 
belief in young people.” 


second in a series on teaching 
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a 
teacher's 
duties 
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Usually the junior or senior high school teach 
is a specialist in one or more “subject matter field: 
This means that he or she will teach history, Englis 
math. About eight million persons teach in hi 
school; nearly half are men. The basic requi 
ments: a bachelor’s degree, a certificate, and hi 
character. The national average starting salary 1 
high school teachers in 1958-59 was $5110. Salar 
in this field often exceed $10,000. 


Like the elementary grade school teacher, t 
high school instructor spends 20 to 30 hours a we 
or more, in the classroom, but there is a grea 
volume of “paper work.” At least 19 hours per we 
will be spent in reading test papers, posting the r 
book, making lesson plans, etc. In addition, teac 
ers attend professional meetings frequently, ta 
part in community and church activities. A 
there'll be dances to chaperone, assembly prog; 
to direct, and school clubs to head. In the teachi 
field, there’s no such thing as a fixed 30-40 he 


week. 


rewards 
and 
squirements 


The general requirements needed in the high 
schoo] teaching area include: belief in youth, ability 
to work with others, discretion, self-control and pa- 
tience, willingness to grow in your job. Specific 
requirements include a systematized and rigorous 
course of study. 

A school superintendent sums it up by saying, 
“The worthy teacher is an admirable combination 
of the idealistic and the practical, a leader but also 
a team player, a hard worker who knows how to 
play and doesn’t resent it when others are enjoying 
themselves. A person who lives a clean, upright life 
but who isn’t a goody goody. A person who is so 
interested in his profession that order and good 
discipline follow as a natural by-product. The in- 
terested and interesting teacher rarely has any so- 
called discipline problems.” 

The title “Teacher” is an ancient and honorable 
one, and is widely respected, and rightly so, in our 
society, because here is a person who first and fore- 
most wants to serve others. 

There are many rewards in teaching and most of 
them are beyond the price of money. Many young 
people are appreciative, courteous, and helpful. In 
later years, one frequently gets telephone calls or 
letters from former students, thanking the former 
teacher for something years ago which the teacher, 
frankly, has forgotten in the normal pile-up of 
duties. 

To teach or not to teach? If one has the abilities 
and traits, it then becomes a matter of goals in life, 
values, and convictions. Our growing population 
will require many thousands more teachers, who 
can really teach. 

Sources of information include U. S. Office of 
Education, Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, Washington 25, D. C., and National Educa- 
tion Association, Washington 6, D. C. VVV 


article by Jesse C. Burt 
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NEEDED: 
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- feen-age 
ambassadors 


«host families 


eerpyHe Ucry AMERICAN” is | 
way we’ve been described} 
people in countries everywhere. 
“But that’s not fair,” you cc} i 
plain. And you’re quite right, | 
not all U.S. citizens who go abral 
are bad examples of our count 
But there are definitely some wy 
give us an “ugly” reputation ow 
seas. | 
So what can you do about | 
You can help people abroad get} 
know the real us and you can str} 
to understand other countries 
getting to know the real them. 
That’s where ICYE comes i 
The International Christian Yow 
Exchange is a church-sponsored p} 
eram of cultural interchange | 
aot school teens. It’s a two-way « 
perience in international exchar 
between teens, their families, a. 
their churches in the U.S. A. and 
other countries. ICYE is admin 
tered through local churches. 
By sending U. S. you 


abroad and inviting young peo| 


from overseas to the U. S., IC} 
makes it possible for young Chr 
tians to know and experience t 
customs and ways of life of a fami 
a school, and community; to und 
stand better peoples of different 1 
tional and cultural backgrounc 
and to share with others the life 
their own church and nation. 
Needed are U. S. families @ 
will open their home for a year t 
teen-age boy or girl from abro 
accepting the exchangee as a te 


‘ 


rary member of the family circle 
iid helping interpret us to them. 


$e exchangee will attend the local 
4S. high school. 

iNeeded, also, are U. S. teens 
#0 are eager to grow in their un- 
wstanding of others, who are ac- 
fe in church, school and commu- 
y affairs, and who can be recom- 
ended by pastor, school, and 
ends as good ambassadors of their 
jurches and country. 

Additional requirements for an 
J YE exchangee include that he is 
lature and adaptable to unfamiliar 
nditions and new situations, that 
is in good physical health, that 
is in the upper fourth of the 
iphomore, junior, or senior class, 
Jat he will be at least 16, but not 
jore than 18, years of age on Sep- 
ber 1, 1960. 


| 


| 


“ 


In a two-way exchange, a local 
church sends one of its own teens 
overseas and at the same time re- 
ceives a foreign student. Occasion- 
ally, this two-way exchange involves 
a “direct” exchange with the U. S. 
student and foreign student trading 
places and living in each other’s 
home for a year. 

In a one-way host project, the 
local church and one of its families 
receives an exchangee from over- 
seas into their community without 
sending a U.S. student abroad. (No 
U. S. student is sent abroad with- 
out receiving one in exchange.) 

If you are interested, or if you 
think your church might be inter- 
ested, talk to your pastor and write 
for further information about costs 
and other details to: Department of 
Voluntary Service, United Church 
of Christ, Pottstown, R. D. 2, Pa. 

The deadline for applications 
is March 1, 1960. To allow plenty 
of time for careful selection and de- 
tailed processing, your church is 
urged to apply as soon as possible. 


vVvvV 


International good will grows 
when a U. S. teen lives for a 
year in a European home. 
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Question: My mother says | will 
never be grown up as long as I show 
signs of anger at times when some- 
thing happens that displeases me. | 
am 16 now, and I really have been 
trying to be less touchy, but once in 
a while I feel provoked enough to 
show it. Sometimes I feel upset for 
the rest of the day. Does this really 
mean that I’m not growing up? 

Answer: It probably means that 
you are like many other girls and 
boys who somehow have not learned 
lo recover their emotional balance 
quickly after being disturbed. 

Young children commonly feel 
disturbed for hours after what 
seemed to be a minor incident or 
provocation. When you were around 
five, for example, you probably re- 
acted quite impulsively and directly 
to the people around you. 

The normal youngster is inclined 
to hit, bite, shove and kick when 
threatened. But you learned to re- 
spect certain things and certain peo- 
ple—these were not to be hurt no 
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How quickly 


do you 
bounce back? 


matter how provoked you felt. H¢ 
was a new milepost on the road’ 
healthy emotional maturity. 

After a while you learned to 1 
words and looks to vent your 4 
pleasure, instead of biting or kie 
ing. This stage gradually taper 
into milder words that could cos 
with a smile instead of the previc 
“IT hate you, get out of here!” Y 
no longer lie and cheat and steal 
perhaps you did when you we 
seven or even ten. You believe mu 
better than you did a few years as 

The next important stride is 
learn to recover quicker when y 
have been angry or upset. You c 
learn to do this just as you learr 
not to kick the cat. As you gr 
and mature emotionally, you s 
may feel provoked or upset at tim 
but you are increasingly able 
manage these responses and not; 
them boss you so much. You 4 
how to “turn them off” by diverti 
the energy into other channels. 

You have to learn to recogn 


a clinical psychologist 
with special interest 
in youth and their problems 


° a Fellow in the consulting 
division of the American 
Psychological Association 


hur touchy spots—your susceptt- 
ities to certain irritations—and to 
oid these situations when possible, 
st as you have learned not to eat 
9 many green apples at once. The 
aotionally immature person still 
ings head-on into all sorts of frus- 
ating situations that could be 
voided with a little thought. 
i By the time you are 16, you are 
ole to devise ways to recover 
ickly that work very well for you. 
jou might just “walk away and let 
e argument rest,’ as some people 
>» You might just say, “This bick- 
‘ing is foolish, we like each other 
ayway,” and then laugh about it. 
This does not mean that you must 
eny that you ever were angry about 
1e matter, or disgusted or upset. 
ood balance includes an honest ad- 
uission of the fact to yourself. But 
also includes learning to get your 
ions under control and then re- 
ver your equilibrium quickly. 
VVV 
(Copyright 1955. All rights reserved.) 


“TI wonder if there is such a thing 
as a spiritual dentist? I think my 
whole personality is full of cavities.” 
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Dr. King Enlists Youth 


in New Integration Effort 

Dr. Martin Luther King, Jr., 
Montgomery, Ala., pastor and well- 
known Negro integration leader, has 
announced plans to enlist youth in 
a new “non-violent movement across 
the South” for racial tolerance and 
desegregation. He said that boy- 
cotts and “other means of non-coop- 
eration” would be used in some in- 
stances, though “just where and 
when I can’t say.” 

Dr. King, who led the successful 
Negro bus boycott against segre- 
gated seating on Montgomery buses 
in 1956, made the disclosure at a 
press conference after addressing 
nearly 3,600 students from more 
than 100 countries at the recent 
week-long 18th quadrennial Confer- 
ence on the Christian World Mis- 
sion at Athens, O. In his speech to 
the students Dr. King said that the 
cause of racial justice “falls into 
our hands as young people.” He 
urged youth to “be patient with 


“On stage, everybody” was 
the shout as UCYM leaders 
made their report to the 
National Council of Churches. 
UCYM Director Don Newby 
briefs Bonnie Hubler and 
Lela Anne Garner (UYCM 
secretary and chairman) 
prior to taking part in a 
dramatic sketch on youth 
today. 
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parents and understand them, | 
still press on for justice.” 

Dr. King emphasized ti 
churches should “teach a_ wef 
view, so that men realize we are} 
gaged in a world struggle to mi} 
men spiritually one, and make 
clear that racial segregation is m 
ally evil.” 


German Young People Aic 


Rebuilding of Greek Town) 


Thirty German youth will spo 
one year in Greece helping in | 
reconstruction of war damage in | 
town of Servia. The youth, who 
part of a movement known 
“Suhnezeichen” (Reconciliatios 
will help re-build a cistern, a r 
schoo] and homes. The little to 
has no water or electric facilities 


suszling over a sentence 
‘i Cree, language of the 
Yorth Canadian Indians, 
Y; Evelyn Todd, student 
at the University of 
Toronto, where the 
j/anguage is taught. The 
Nniddle line is a phonetic 
rendition, while the 

lower line shows how it 
| looks in Cree writing. 


bn Disputed USAF Chapel 


# After much disagreement over de- 
fign, the chapel at the Air Force 
s\cademy north of Colorado Springs, 
Jolo., is scheduled for construction. 
ihe modernistic design of the chapel 
vemains essentially unchanged since 
“rst drawings unveiled nearly four 
rears ago brought criticism on the 
floor of Congress. The chapel was 
abeled by some congressmen as 
‘pagan”’ and a “polished aluminum 
monstrosity.” It was equally de- 
fended by other critics, however, as 
“splendid” example of architec- 
ure. 

The two-story chapel will have 17 
vast-aluminum spires 150 feet high. 
it will have three separate worship 
areas, sanctuaries with 900 seats for 
Protestant services, 500 for Roman 
Kholic, and 100 for Jewish wor- 
ship. It is scheduled for completion 
n June, 1961, at an estimated cost 
of $3,385,136. 
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Teens Chide Adults 


on Poor Citizen Training 

A teen-age leader recently admon- 
ished adults to stop being so dicta- 
torial “if they want us to be better 
citizens.” 

“They do all the planning for a 
heart fund or Red Cross campaign, 
then they call us in to do the collect- 
ing and when we finish they say 
‘thank you’ and ‘good-by,’ ”’ 16-year- 
old William Richter of Mount Ver- 
non, N. Y., declared. “If real en- 
thusiasm for a civic project is to be 
expected, we should be in on the 
planning from the beginning. And 
we should be allowed to work on 
controversial problems. 

“Our present educational system,” 
William continued, “is not giving 
young people sufficient training for 
citizenship. Citizenship education is 
a required subject but in spite of 
its high-sounding name it is noth- 
ing but an elementary course in his- 
tory and geography.” 
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may we quote you 


1 


> Men occasionally stumble over the truth, but most pick 
themselves up and hurry off as if nothing had happened. | 
—Sir Winston Churchill 


») Tired Tierney, the office boy, tells about the airplane tll 
developed engine trouble. While the passengers sat pant 
stricken, they suddenly saw the pilot come out wearing 
parachute. ‘Don’t worry, folks,” he said, as he stepp 
to the door, “I’m just going for help.”? —Bill Kenne: 


» Absence makes the heart go wander. —C. Harold Crump 


» Acting is the instantaneous accumulation of past expe 
ence. It’s pouring boiling water on the instant coffee 
what you’ve already experienced. —Tony Perki| 


> Work hard. The job you save may be your own. 
—Wally Phillips, Detroit Free Press 


» A gossip is a person who just can’t leave bad enou 
alone. —Natalie Trunw 

) 

} 


| 


> Part of the American myth is that people who are handed 
the skin of a dead sheep at graduation time think that it 
will keep their minds alive forever —John Mason Brown 


» There are two kinds of highways in America today—ove 
crowded and under construction. 


—Pat Buttram on CBS rad| 


>» The personnel manager turned to the young man seeking 
a job. “Tell me,’ he said. “What have you done?” 

“Me?” answered the startled applicant. ‘‘About what?” 
—E,. E, Kenyon, American Weekly 


>» It takes as much energy to wish as it does to plan. 
—Schiller Hera 


} In the window of a department store: “If you need it, 
we have it.”” In the window of another store across the 
street: “If we don’t have it, you don’t need it.”’ 

—Peninsular Light 
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Wax museum 
honors heroism 
; four chaplains 


In a realistic wax portrayal, a 
soldier is helped to escape 
over the side of the sinking 


S.S. Dorchester. 


hoe chaplains of World War II 
gave their lives and gained im- 
mortality when the S.S. Dorchester 
was torpedoed and went down off 
the coast of Greenland, February 3, 
1943. The four shared their life 
jackets with other men who were 
rescued. The chaplains went down 
with the ship. Recently, the daugh- 
ter of one of the chaplains, Miss 
Rosalie Goode, York, Pa., unveiled 
a plaque honoring the four chap- 
lains. The place was the National 
Historical Wax Museum, Washing- 
ton, D. C. The occasion was the 
dedication of the museum’s new wax 
tableau depicting that heroic event. 


Unveiling the memorial tablet 
is Rosalie Goode, daughter of 
one of the four chaplains. 
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i a prayer for athletics 


God of all good strength, increase in these 
days my control and enjoyment of my body, 
with hard-won skill of muscle and mind and eye, 
. the discipline of unselfish teamwork, and honest 
striving to win the game; that in my life | may 
_ learn to run the race for the prize of eternal 
life, in Christ. Amen. 


